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BOOK   Beach, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, incensed at the sudden
%__^v  ; manner in which his best hand had been taken from him,
1896-97. j^ a momentary inclination to raise obstacles. Milner
showed his mettle. He resolved to leave the Treasury service
and trust to his pen again, should his South African chance be
lost by refusal of immediate release. This hitch was smoothed.
The Queen's approval was won. In the middle of February
the announcement of the new High Commissioner's name
stirred all the newspapers to a unison of eulogy seldom
sounded.
In praise of the new High Commissioner and of the
Colonial Minister's judgment in selection the Opposition journals
vied with the Ministerial. Some of them recalled Jowett's
certainty that Milner had a splendid career before him; others
Dean Church's words long ago about "the finest flower of culture
that had been reared in the University of that generation". All
dwelt upon the auspicious circumstances that Lord Rosmead's
successor was in the prime of manhood and unconnected with
South African sections and interests.
Never in living memory had any appointment been received with
more applause. The speeding banquet at the end of March repre-
sented all the best of both parties. Redoubled enthusiasm hailed
the guest of the evening. One letter from Sir William Harcourt said
that he was "deserving of all praise and all affection". Asquith,
who presided, spoke as one of Milner's oldest friends. "We know
that he takes with him as clear an intellect, as sympathetic an
imagination, and, if the need should arise, a power of resolution
as tenacious and inflexible as belongs to any man of our ac-
quaintance." Another letter from Lord Rosebery said "he has
a brilliant past and has a still greater future before him, for he
has the union of intellect with fascination which makes men
mount high". Milner replied modestly to the toast of his health,
but used words worth attention. "I have the fatal habit of
seeing that there is a great deal to be said on both sides, and I
am cursed with what is called a cross-bench mind. On one ques-
tion, however, I have never been able to see the other side, and
that is precisely this question of Imperial union."
When the Colonial Secretary rose his remarks upon the over-
mastering necessity of maintaining our position "as paramount